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REGNA UL TS " A UTOMEDON." 
SIR l Will you kindly correct, by publishing this note, an erro- 
neous statement contained in Montezuma's u Note Book," in the 
April number of The Art Amateur in regard to the late Mor- 
ton-Hoe picture sale ? Although the Corcoran Gallery of Art 
was represented at that sale, its representatives did not ' l bid some- 
what timidly," nor did they make, in any way, any bid whatever 
for Regnault's " Automedon, with the Horses of Achilles," sold 
on that occasion, for the reason that they did not think it would 
make a desirable addition to its collection. From the tenor of 
"Montezuma's" remarks on the subject he will probably think 
they made a mistake in taking this view ; but the fact that the 
purchaser of the picture offered it for sale very soon after getting 
possession of it leads them to think that perhaps he concluded 
that he had made a mistake in buying it. Permit me to add, also, 
that when the Corcoran Gallery decides that it wants a given work 
of art, it is not the habit of its representatives to bid "timidly" 
therefor, as competing bidders at the late John Tavlor Johnston, 
the Olyphant and the Gifford sales in New York will perhaps be 
willing to admit. It will be remembered that they brought away, 
m the face of sharp competition, the gems of those collections to 
the Washington institution. 

Mercator, Washington, D.C. 

CHINESE WHITE IiV SILK PAINTING. 
Eventail, Madison Avenue.— (i) There is no way to prevent the 
cracking of Chinese white in the folds of a fan, unless it be to use 
the body color very sparingly. Mixing it with a little of the me- 
dium known as " water-color megilp" makes it more flexible and 
adhesive. The megilp is used in the proportion of an eighth 
part, and thoroughly mixed or " ground" with the palette knife 
before the water is added. (2) Alterations may be effected in Chi- 
nese white by dropping water on it, and gently working with the 
brush, repeatedly drying it off with a cloth, but the less so risky a 
process is resorted to the better. (3) A few drops of water added to 
the Chinese white in a bottle, every time that any is taken from 
it, will prevent its hardening. 



point ; also the line on the lower part of the tip of the leaf. Shade 
the calyx on the right side towards the stem ; also the stems." 



SUGGESTION FOR A FRIEZE. 
Decorator, Cincinnati.— The following arrangement of 
color, recommended by the English decorator, J. Moyr Smith, 
for fneze or wall-filling is rich and effective : Blue, made with 
ultramarine and indigo. Deep green, made with indigo, deep 
chrome, and little middle chrome. Citrine, made with indigo, 
deep chrome, and little middle chrome, as for deep green, but 
with burnt sienna, raw sienna, and touch of Indian yellow. Deep 
red, made with carmine, Vandyck brown, with a touch of burnt 
sienna. Light green, made with emerald green and Antwerp 
blue. Orange, made with deep chrome and brown lake. 
Separate the colors by a gold outline. 



AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sir : I have long been intending to try my hand at out-door 
photography, but have been deterred from fear of the difficulties 
in the way of a beginner, and not a little, I may add, by the ex- 
pense. An alluring advertisement in your columns brings the 
matter to my mind again. (1) Is this Walker apparatus what it 
is represented to be, or is it one of the cheap things only made to 
sell ? (2) Nearly every occupation for art amateurs except photog- 
raphy I find is described in your admirable magazine. Several 
subscribers beside myself, I know, would be obliged if you would 
give some instructions for beginners on this subject. 

Heliograph, Cincinnati. 

Answer. — We have tested the Walker apparatus and are sur- 
prised to find how excellent it is for the price. It is well finished 
in every respect, and shows remarkable ingenuity in its mechanism 
for saving space and avoiding cumbersome attachments. Its 
lightness and portability are greatly in its favor. With a some- 
what stronger, and necessarily, therefore, more expensive lens 
(which we should think the manufacturers would be willing to 
supply with the outfit when especially asked to do so) the ex- 
perienced photographer would find the apparatus of decided value 
for out-door work. As it is it amply meets the needs of the 
novice. (2) You will see that your wish in this matter has been 
anticipated. 

UNDER GLAZE PAINTING. 
B. A. S., Toledo.— Underglaze' white is mixed in the same 
manner as the colors, but is used very much thicker ; very little 
medium is needed to work it, as it fires out if not used strong. The 
palette must be perfectly clean, and an ivory palette knife is the 
best to use, as the steel knife injures its purity. When mixed, a 
little should be taken up on the tip of the brush, and laid on the 
painting just in the position and shape it is intended to occupy, 
without working it about in any way. (2) Large white flowers 
on a dark background show well at a distance, and can be finished 
without a second firing, which is not the case with some ; rose 
color, for instance, is certainly best when painted overglaze. The 
shadows of white flowers must be washed in first, the centre put 
in with pale yellow, and the seed vessels raised in white, mixed 
with yellow, orange, or brown as the specimen may require. The 
white must be "put on the last thing, or it will probably get 
rubbed off or soiled if other colors are laid on afterwards. The 
leaves should all be completed before the white is applied. 



think much more of the subject of the nursery pictures than of 
their merit as designs, and never remember that the children may 
have in after life to complain of an inability to judge of color, or 
a deficient eye for form, owing to our neglect. It is not easy, I 
confess, to obtain good pictures for the nursery wall. On the 
whole, rather than hang up some of the poverty-stricken scrip- 
tural subjects which are to be had, I should be inclined to use the 
worn-out engravings of good pictures which may be bought so 
cheap, and which have no prominent fault, though they are pale 
and weak. A child's taste may be greatly influenced by the habit- 
ual contemplation of a print after Raphael, or Rembrandt." 

" Little Mother," Boston. 



TRANSFERRING PRINTS TO GLASS OR WOOD. 
Bastion, Boston. — In transferring successfully prints to glass 
patience and practice are necessary. Much depends upon the 
skill of the transferrer in repainting and mending up a print if it 
is at all broken in removing, and, of course, transparent colors 
must be used in the painting. These are scarlet, lake, Prussian blue, 
gamboge, burnt umber, sienna, and lamp black ; it is best to have 
them in powder and mix them together with equal quantities of 
Canada balsam and turpentine, and each put, as ready, into a 
bottle. It soon dries, therefore only a little is taken out at once ; 
dilute and work with turpentine, not water. The best varnish to 
use is shellac. It must be used warm, not hot ; the glass, too, 
should be warm. The best way is when the varnish is well 
heated — that is — it must be a little above summer heat — to keep 
it in the fender before the fire ; have your work there, too, for a 
few minutes, and finish it there, using a large brush If the var- 
nish is too cold it will be streaky, thick, and white ; if too hot — 
a very usual thing — it will rise in bubbles ; it should look like 
glass. (2) Prints are transferred to wood in the same manner, 
with the one difference, that wood requires a coat of varnish first, 
and the print should have a coat of spirits of wine. Lay the print 
at once on the varjiish before it sets. 




FLOWER PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 
S. B., Quincy, III. — We cannot spare the space for the special 
detailed directions you ask for. All the flowers you name are 
given in Mrs. Lavinia Kellogg's little hand-book " How to Paint 
in Water-Colors." She advises the following treatment of the 
morning glory, which, being a favorite with many amateurs, we 
quote from her book as an example of the minuteness of her in- 
structions : "Wash the whole top of the flower, except centre, 
with thin crimson lake. Wash the leaves, stems, and calyxes 
with Prussian blue and gamboge. Make a gray, with blue, 
yellow, and light red, on the palette— a cold gray, with the blue 
predominating — wash lightly the upper part of the centre opening 
in the flower, leav- 
ing the white of 
the paper about the 
two stamens, also 
the trumpet part 
of the flower, just 
above the calyx, on 
the right side near- 
ly half way across. 
Wash the circular 
part of the flower 
again with crimson 
lake, except be- 
tween the five 
spaces that bend 
toward the centre ; 
these must show 
the first wash in 
the centre and be 
lined on each side 
with crimson lake 
and Vandyke 
brown, deeper in 
tint upon the right 
side. Now you ■ 
may wash the front 
part of the circle 
below the stamens 
more heavily with 
crimson lake than 
the upper part, but 
that may be heavier 
in color on the 
edges than toward 
the centre. Keep 
the tint on the up- 
per part and on 
both sides as faint 
as possible, and if 
the gray of the cen- 
tre does not make 
the whole look 
deep or hollow, in- 
crease the tint of 
gray toward the 
bottom of the 
opening. Tint the 
stamens green, a 
little darker on the 
right side ; make 
the extreme edge 
of the flower deep 
in color all around, 
shading a trifle to- 
ward the three 
delicate lines and 
to the outer edge. 
Darken the green 
again with burnt 
sienna, and shade 
the leaf on the up- 
per part toward 
the stem, making 
it darkest at that 



ART IN THE NURSERY AND SCHOOL-ROOM. 

Sir : While so much is being done for the sake of art educa- 
tion in this country, is it not strange that the nursery and the 
school-room where, it seems to me, the first germs of artistic 
taste should be sown, have the same forbidding, unattractive walls 
that they used to have before the art revival which has done so 
much to render the other portions of the home beautiful ? I am 
led to write to you by coming across a certain passage in " A Plea 
for Art in the Home," by that excellent English author, Mr. W. 
J. Loftie, who, speaking of the need of good pictures in the 
nursery and school-room, hits, I think, the nail squarely on the 
head. I quote his remarks, hoping that you will think them worthy 
of publication. He says : ' ' Children study such things much more 
than some people suppose. They remember them long afterwards, 
and many a child looks back to the picture which hung over his 
bed years and years after other and better pictures might have 
been expected to drive it out of his head. The importance of 
supplying children with examples of good art cannot be insisted 
on too much. Their taste may be warped unconsciously by some 
piece of poor design, or some gaudy, inharmonious coloring. 
When a child is working at music we do not let the piano get out 
of tune, lest the little performer's ear should be spoiled. But we 



DIRECTIONS FOR TREATMENT OF THE SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 



A full set of seventeen tiles for a fireplace 
facing is represented in little in the accom- 
panying cut ; the full-sized working design 
of the two sides is given in our extra supple- 
ment—Plate CLXXII.— and the working de- 
sign of the top section will appear in the 
June number. The following are the direc- 
tions for painting the entire facing : Ground, 
coffee (cafe au lait) or Chinese yellow with a 
little bit of apple green. Vases, blue mono- 
chrome, deep ultramarine blue, in flat tint, 
not too strong, with outlines in blue. Left 
side : Garland on the vase, brown-green, 
shaded with sepia and black mixed. Wild 
rose, light pale pink shaded with gray (pearl- 
gray mixed with yellow for mixing). Leaves, 
deep chrome green and yellow for mixing, 
shaded with brown-green and grass-green. 
Butterfly, brown on the body with blue, red- 
brown and white outlined with black and 
some black spots on the wings. Bird, 
brownish on the upper portion and gray 
below. Top : Foliage, same as on left side, 
but more yellow at the end of the plant 
(apple green and yellow for mixing). Rose, 
red (laky red and crimson lake). Birds, 
bright colors such as pure silver-yellow and 
black on the wings, brown-red on the top of 
the head, and brown on the body (brown 108 
and brown No. 3 bitume). Nest, gray 
(light gray No. 2, and neutral gray) shaded 
with neutral gray and brown No. 3 and sepia 
and black. Eggs, dotted with gray spots (gray 
No. 1) and shaded with light gray. Right 
side : Roses, yellow, silver-yellow for the light 
shaded with yellow ochre and brown. Bird, 
same as the corresponding one on the left 
side. Goats' heads and band and handles of 
the vase, brown (brown No. 108 shaded with 
brown No. 3). Tulip stem, light green (apple 
green and yellow ochre, shaded with grass- 
green. Tulip, red and yellow (brown red, 
capucine and silver yellow) with some black 
lines. Other flowers, pink with golden colors 



(carmine Nos. 1 and 2 shaded with No. 3), and 
retouched with violet of gold in the deep 
shading. Leaves, same as on the left side. 
The general painting must be very broad, 
without too much work, as the effect would 
be spoiled by too elaborate decoration. 

Plate CLXXII I. gives six examples of 
Greek costume (see page 131), suitable for 
ceramic decoration in flat color. 

Plate CLXXIV. gives six designs for doi- 
lies, by R. H. Bragdon, to be "etched" on 
linen with ink or embroidered in wash silks. 

Plate CLXXV. is a design for a plaque— 
"Sparrow and Rabbits"— by Georges Wag- 
ner. Sparrow, brown on the back and gray 
below, with brownish -yellow beak. Rabbits, 
white (of china) and gray (light gray No. 1 
and gray No. 2), shaded with warm gray ; 
noses, rose. Dark portion of the opening,' 
brown and gray (brown No. 3 bitume and 
neutral gray.) Stone, very light ivory-yellow 
shaded lightly with brown No. 108. 

Plate CLXXVI. gives a number of useful 
studies of emblematic heads, by George R 
Halm. 

Plate CLXXVII. is a design for a plaque-— 
"Banana and Melon"— by Camille Piton. 
Banana, ivory-yellow very light with yellow 
ochre shaded with brown. Melon, greenish- 
yellow (apple-green mixed with ochre and 
brown-yellow) shaded with gray and brown. 
Ground, very light brown. 

Plate CLXXVIII. is a design for a curtain 
border, by R. H. Bragdon, to be done in out- 
line with crewels on Bolton sheeting or 
crash. Use three shades of gray-pink for the 
flowers, three shades of dark yellow-green 
for the foliage, and two shades of brown for 
the stems and buds. Make the centre of the 
flowers in pale old gold crossed with dull red. 
A background should be darned in, in very 
pale gray-blue crewel. 



SIZING FOR WOOD AND WOVEN FABRICS. 
Ascanion, Newport, R. I. — (1) Wood requires no size before 
painting on it in oils, but it must be sized before using water 
colors. Wood size can be had of the artists' colormen, or made 
by boiling parchment shavings with a little alum. Size for woven 
materials is made as follows : Take equal quantities of powdered 
alum and isinglass, and dissolve them in nearly boiling water, in 
the proportion of a small teaspoonful of each to a tumblerful, 
putting in the isinglass first. Brush over the material quickly, 
using a flat "sky" brush, and taking care to wet every part of it. 
Let it thoroughly dry before the painting is begun. (2) When a 
fan is sized, it must be kept wide open and held firmly with the 
left hand, and great care must be taken that the wetting does not 
loosen either the binding at the top or the sticks. The brush 
should be as dry as possible, and the binding must not be touched, 
nor, if possible, the places where the sticks pass between the two 
leaves. 

SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 
Mrs. J. J., Albany.— (1) Whatman water-color paper is the 
more expensive, but, in practicing, it may be used several times, 
by sponging all the color off, if the surface is not broken. (2) The 
patch of a different shade from the rest of the color is probably 
owing to your having overlooked that space when you applied the 
water to the paper. (3) The English colors in cakes and pans are 
the best— Windsor & Newton's and George W. Rowney's espe- 
cially. 

P. B. T., Oswego, N. Y.— (1) Wood for painting on should be 
close-grained, and it must be planed, and still further rubbed 
down with glass paper. (2) For painting on velvet, short-haired 
bristle brushes, held upright, called "scrubs," are used. (3) The 
art of grinding and setting tools requires to be learned and prac- 
tised like any other ; indeed, until it has been thoroughly mas- 
tered in all its de- 
tails, half, at least, 
of the actual skill 
in wood - carving 
which is possessed 
goes for nothing. 
The knowledge of 
how to keep his 
tools in order con- 
stitutes three parts 
of the skill of a 
good workman. 

Autolycus, 
Trenton, N. J.— 
There are two tests 
of "pate tendre" 
(soft paste) : the 
surface adheres to 
the tongue, and 
the glaze can be 
scratched with an 
iron point. 

William D., 
New Orleans. — 
Varnishing may be 
applied to wood 
and terra cotta 
painting and pict- 
ures in oil, never 
to silk or satin. 
Either the whole 
surface, or the de- 
sign alone, may be 
varnished, the 
former being the 
best for wood, the 
latter for terra cot- 
ta. The kind to 
use is clear and 
colorless spirit 
varnish, not copal. 

Solar, Hart- 
ford, Conn.— The 
peeling of your 
painted photo- 
graph is probably 
due to the albumen 
of the paper decay- 
ing and detaching 
itself. 

Mrs. M c M . , 
Barnesville, Ga. — 

(1) A series of arti- 
cles on pastel draw- 
ing will be begun in 
the July number. 

(2) We know of no 
special book on 
crayon portrait 
making. The sub- 
ject will receive at- 
tention in our 
pages before long. 
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DRAWINGS BY E. DE BEAUMONT, LOUIS LELOIR, AND MAURICE LELOIR, 
FROM THEIR PICTURES IN THE FRENCH WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 
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EXAMPLES OF DECORATIVE DESIGN SELECTED FROM THE BEST HISTORICAL MODELS. 



